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The Problems of Labrador 


By Sir Wi_Frrep GRENFELL 


N the days when work was regarded 

as “‘menial’, and explorers were 

seeking lands where gold could 
be had without work, the great 
eastern peninsula of Canada was dubbed 
the ‘“‘Labourer’s Land”, as a term of 
contempt. “Give a dog a bad name 
and you may as well hang it” is all 
too true. Moreover, the lurid descrip- 
tions of early sixteenth century seamen, 
who had only the Gaspe Coast to 
compare it with, have till recent years 
been regarded as accurate descriptions 
of that “‘savage and barren coastline’. 

To this Jacques Cartier, as fine a sea- 
man as ever navigated a vessel, added, 
“There is not one cartload of earth 
upon it. It must be the land God 
gave to Cain. It is not of any use 
to Humanity”. The same was said of 
Alaska, and the only thing to be offered 
in extenuation of these aphorisms, is 
that the conquest of natural forces had 
scarcely begun in 
those days. Lack of 
communication still 
made business dif- 
ficult when first we 
saw Labrador in 
1892, and this was 
a factor in the 
Whitneys abandon- 
ing their iron mine 
in Rowsell’s Har- 
bour, North Labra- 
dor. 

Today we can talk 
at any time to 
Montreal or Boston 
with inexpensive 
amateur wireless 
sets, and can listen — 
to the daily news 
from Chicago, or 
hear Big Ben strike 
in London, or get 
dance music, ser- 
mons, or the stock 
exchange news on 





Soon we shall have television. Trans- 
portation was also slow, and almost 
impossible in winter, but now conquest 
of the air has made it possible all the 
year round to breakfast in Quebee and 
dine on the east coast. Last year 
planes from Harrington reached New 
York the same night, and one leaving 
Boston in the morning could reach 
Labrador the same evening. This year 
many planes will be going in from the 
eastern cities to the Grand Falls via 
Seven Islands and North West River. 
Labrador is really an extended aero- 
drome. Its long, calm fjords and its 
endless chains of lakes make a plane 
with pontoons safe in summer, while 
fast motor boats using inside runs can 
reach all its rivers and harbours. In 
winter, planes on skis have no difficulty 
in landing. Wings were very different 
fifty vears ago. There were then no 
charts that were reliable, which in- 
creases our im- 
mense respect for 
the navigators who, 
from the Vikings 
onward, ventured to 
cruise along’ the 
coast of Labrador. 
Among early 
visitors were many 
famous discoverers, 
from Cabot, 
Hudson, Frobisher, 
Davis, Chidley, and 
Mugford; to Cartier, 
D’Iberville, Joliet, 
Cartwright, and to 
the Jerseymen, like 
DeQuetville, and 
Devonshire men 
like Pinson, and the 
Moravians in their 
Harmony, and the 
Hudson’s Bay men 
in their many ships- 
all without power 
engines, without 


home-made radios. Sir Wilfred with a young friend, Tommy Shuglo. Wireless direction, 
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The edge of the Grand Falls 


without weather signals, lighthouses, or 
any artificial aid—not even a proper 
sextant until comparatively recent years. 

For this reason we are now engaged 


in making an accurate coast and interior 


chart with topographical contours, and 
courses of rivers, and location of trails, 
that will make unnecessary such terrible 
experiences as that of Hubbard, who 
lost his life from starvation, through 
mistaking one river for another. 

Justice has never been done _ to 
Labrador, even in its allocation. Not 
until gold, silver, copper cobalt, nickel, 


etc., were found in great abundance in 
the same geological formations, the 
Archaen Complex, which is directly 


continuous from the Labrador Coast to 
Winnipeg, and which in Labrador is 
easier to prospect because of the soil 
and sedimentary over-lying rocks having 
been scrubbed off in the Labrador Ice 
Age, has the world known or cared to 
whom it belonged. 

Then, at a cost of some two million 
dollars, the presumably wisest and fairest 
court of justice in the British Empire, 
the Judicial Committee of the Imperial 


facing the canyon entrance 
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t from above the fall 


low uu 


justified Sam 


“the law is 


Privy Council, fully 
Weller’s apostrophe that 
an ass.”” For to pronounce that the 
Grand Falls, two hundred miles up 
the Grand River, and also terrain beyond 
the height of land, were intended by 
sane makers of a Treaty to be implied 
in the words ‘‘coast thereof’ is just as 
sensible as to pronounce that the Andes 


are the coast of Brazil, because the 
Amazon begins there, or the Rockies 
are the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, 


because the Missouri arises in them. 

Labrador has never been given a 
chance. Forty years ago, when at least 
thirty thousand British seafarers derived 
their whole income for the year from 
its rich fisheries in schooners, there was 
not only no chart but not a single 
light-house, not a single articifial leading 
mark, not a single breakwater, not even 
a hospital to take care of any injured 
or sick in their physically hard calling, 
nor or even a midwife to help in 
maternity. 

There will very possibly never be a 
cereal adapted to the Labrador climate, 
at any rate capable of being produced 
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in sufficient quantity 
to supply the needs 
of the people, but 
the starch essentials 
for a perfect diet, 
can be produced on 
the Labrador Coast, 
as in Ireland, in the 
form of potatoes, 
with very little 
trouble. Unfor- 
tunately no one had 


ever taught the 
people how to 
sweeten acid soil, 


although unlimited 
lime in the form of 


beaches of shells, Wild cotton grass is 
and all the sand Li 
necessary, were right 

to hand in any bay. Moreover, no 
Labradorman had ever heard of 
“certified seed’; slow transportation 


had often resulted in frozen tubers; and 
no one knew how to fight bugs and 
canker and other agricultural problems, 
or if they did, never had anything to 
fight them with. As a result the people 





a 


, , 
typicai feature of the 


tbrador terrain 
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became too discour- 
aged to make gar- 
dens, and so starch 
in the form of flour 
became, like — salt 
codfish, a Coin of 
the Realm that was 
not on any gold 
standard, and whose 
exchange value was 
entirely in the hands 
of merchants from 
outside. And _ be- 
cause of its scarcity, 
beri-beri, rickets 
and scurvy had 
come to be regarded 
indigenous 
diseases of Labra- 
dor, though, as a 
matter of fact, there are no evidences of 
any endemics either of man or animals. 
For cabbages, turnips, carrots, beets, 
lettuce, the season was supposed to be 
too short, but by starting the seed in 


as 


the houses before the snow goes, we 
have demonstrated that any family 
can have all the vegetable vitamines 





The northern limit of the tree line on the Atlantic Coast, latitude 58° 


The hospital ship 


north. 


Strathcona is seen in the background. 
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employ of 
a photograph in Danish 


served in Green 


Vurse Karen Berthelsen, now in the 


the Misston at Cartwright, 
Eskimo costume, taken when she 


needed with very little trouble. With 
a few panes of glass it is even easier to 
forward the young plants. Also cran- 
berries, blueberries, currants, raspberries 
and bakeapple are available in endless 
quantities, and all of these can be 
preserved with the greatest ease, even 
by the very As for milk and 
fats, cows were not kept on the Coast, 
owing to the feeding. We 
have found that cows can be taught to 
eat the abundant reindeer and 


pe or. 


cost of 


moss, 


that that has the food content of 
turnips. 
In a country where there are no 


industries except fishing, the fur trade 
and lumbering, there could be no 
serious attempt at conservation, or 
adaptation, or any scientific develop- 
ment. Labrador in the early days was 
a country to plunder. The resources 
were regularly drained and _ never 
replenished. When the English took 


A walk 


possession in 1763 it was made illegal 
to live there permanently, all houses 
and property were confiscated, and the 
settlers were forced to leave. The 
policy of the government of the day 
was to use the Labrador fisheries as a 
recruiting ground for the Navy. 

The education of Labrador’s people 


has been sectarian, and its religious 
differences have tended to divide the 
little villages and scattered people 


instead of uniting them for the common 
good. Its trade, until quite lately, has 
been entirely a peonage system, many 
of the people being ignorant even of 
the value of silver money, and content 
to be hangers-on of various mercantile 
firms er companies. We saw men paid 
in counters or pieces of tin punched out 
of the bottoms of old tin cans, ‘only 
valuable at our store.”’ 

The real trouble now with Labrador, 
as with many other parts of the world, 
is the slow recognition of the change that 
has come over human affairs, and the 
necessity for a new form of government 


economics and a new social system. 





Northern 
Labrador, near the Moravian Station 


among the trees at Nain, 
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Whatever may be the difficulties 
elsewhere, there is no reason why there 
should be either privation or more 
than the inevitable human share of 
unhappiness in Labrador. In all that 
makes for health and contentment 
there is, for instance, no comparison 
between Labrador and the slums and 
crowded areas of the Black Country 
in North England, or the Bowery in 
New York, or similar over-populated 
parts of the world. For in Labrador 
you breathe God’s pure air, you get 
double sunshine from the clean white 
snow surfaces, you live in such an 
environment as the healthy human 
body naturally craves, and there is 
certainly no over-crowding. Merrick, 
in his new book, The True North has 
tried to express this atmosphere. The 
conventional joys of civilization are 
right and proper, but they are far from 
representing the sum of human hap- 
piness. What Labrador needs is a new 
point of view on the part of those who 
control its destinies, and the intelligent 
development of its natural resources. 





The cod is an important product of Labrador 
waters a 40 pounder taken at the Port Manvers 
anchorage. 








‘‘4 donation to our association,”” an Eskimo 
orphan. 


Perhaps Labrador’s greatest asset 
today is that it is an ideal holiday 
ground for tired civilization and a 
holiday ground that has as yet been 
barely touched. Its salmon rivers, to 
say nothing of trout, its mountains and 
fjords, its natural history, its vast 
icebergs and polar currents, its endless 
inside runs and its islands untrodden 
and unknown, its fine natural harbours, 
its freshness and the unspoiled character 
of both the land and its people, its 
isolation, its perfect summer climate, 
and its actual proximity by sea to large 
populations who need what it offers as 
an inexpensive holiday, make it inev- 
itable that, as soon as its coast has been 
properly charted, people will escape 
there in ship-loads from the heat and 
smoke and worries of the cities. 

American ‘‘friends-of-all-the-world” 
have, so far, paid most of the cost of 
the aerial survey of this British Colony, 
an international amenity that suggests 
what real applied Christianity might 
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mean to the world. The Clarke Steam- 
ship Company of Montreal, with its 
delightful trips, has ventured to combine 
with the Grenfell Association in an 
endeavour to open up Labrador,—none 
the less a Christian venture because of 
its economic basis. Canada incidentally 
helped Labrador greatly when it mapped 
Hamilton Inlet in connection with its 
case before the Privy Council; but a 
chart is badly needed of the Coast 
from Battle Harbour to Hopedale 
Harbour, to really open Labrador to 
Canadian enterprise and tourists. Now 
is the moment to do this. Already we 
have all the necessary pictures from 
Hudson Strait to Hopedale. Two fliers 
in two fine days with a good photo- 
grapher could supply all the necessary 
material for completing the material 
for the chart. A group of men represent- 
ing England, the United States and 
Canada is already at work in New York 
developing the air pictures into an 
official contour map by a new method, 
devised by Mr. O. M. Miller, of London, 
who is in charge. 

The old time individualistic system 
has proved itself, in this valuable little 
isolated laboratory of human life called 
Labrador, an absolute failure. Under 
that system large sums of money went 
to persons who gave no return in work 
for the natural wealth they grabbed. 

The world has changed, but it needs 
another big change before again all 
will be quiet on the world’s economic 
front. In Labrador some device must 





and 
ashore at 


I S pe rance 


oir Wilfred 
Grenfell going 
Bonne 


Lady 


be discovered for lowering the 
of necessities and maintaining the prices 
of production at a living wage of fur 
of fish, of lumber, of berries, of oil 
and other things, for lack of some of 
which fellow human beings in China 
and other parts of the world are at this 
time dying miserably. It can be found 
in co-operation, but co-operation is 
still anathema in Labrador, and one 


prices 


A Labrador man of Irish descent. 
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Reflections in the water on 
peaceful day at Grosse 


Isle Ttckle, North Shore 


like myself, working for an altruistic 
association, has felt the handicapping 
of all its other work by opposition 
resulting from our co-operative attempts 
to remedy the damage done by the old 
capitalistic system. 

The United States and Canada both 
introduced reindeer into their northern 
territories, and both Governments en- 





An octogenarian Labrador fisherman of the 


Salmon Coast 





dorsed and helped the experiments. We 
brought reindeer to Labrador, and to 
our amazement found not only apathy 
but opposition; our plea for a sanctuary 
for the deer was refused by a popular 
government elected on a_ universal 
suffrage basis. A Roosevelt, or a 
Mussolini, when they saw that 300 
reindeer had increased in five years to 
1700, in spite of opposition, would not 
only have protected them, but also 
would have invested money in so 
obviously valuable a progressive effort. 
In Labrador, while we were absent on 
war service in Europe, most of our 
herd was ruthlessly poached and we 
had to transfer the sorry remnant to 
Canada for safety. 

Today Canadian newspapers are 
talking of the Canadian herd on the 
Mackenzie River some day supplying 
not only Canada but Europe with 
skins and meat. Reindeer skins are 
needed in London, and yet Labrador, 
with only a short deep sea passage 
between, has no reindeer in her vast, 
unused areas, where only a remnant of 
their congeners, the caribou, © still 
survive. In England a_ merchant 
specialist in those skins, whom I met 
at the Empire Marketing Board in 
London last April, complained that the 
peasants had killed off the Russian 
Siberian herds to such an extent that 
it was no longer possible to supply 
England’s needs. For certain purposes, 
the reindeer skin is of unique value. 
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Labrador should be in a position to 
supply this market. 

The Indian and the Eskimo of 
Labrador seem to be doomed. Inability 


to compete with the white man is one 


cause. Depletion of those supplies that 
have from time immemorial furnished 
them with their living is another. 


Diseases brought in in epidemic form, 
as well as tuberculosis, and inability 
to flourish on the white man’s diet, and 
resist the white man’s temptations, are 
further factors in the decline of the 
native, and a moral degeneration seems 


p= 
eS ee 


Indian women (Nascoptes) 


to have set in, which completes the sad 
picture. 

Labrador land is rising from the sea. 
Labrador temperatures, according to 
those who regard our end of the world 
as emerging still from the Pleistocene 
Ice Age, should be getting milder. Our 
air survey discovered and mapped new 


rivers, and new glacierettes, but our 
permanent ice cap has largely gone. 
Mr. Odell, the Everest mountaineer, 


than whom we know none capable, 
after scaling some of our principal 
peaks, was loud in his praise of their 


- 


challenge to climbers. They 
offer unlimited opportunities for the 
human fly. The geology of the country 
still offers many opportunities to the 
man of science, though Daly, Low, 
Coleman, Wheeler and others have 
done splendid work in that field. 


Alpine 


Our birds have been studied by 
Bigelow, Austin, Cross and others, 
including the great Audubon. They 


are far more varied and numerous than 
many would suppose, and marvellous 
vagrants, such as  humming-birds, 
mourning doves and bald-headed coots, 





at Davis Inlet, cooking a meal of trout 


visit us, while such is the lure of the 
Labrador to others like the terns, the 
golden plovers, the wheatyear, ete., 
that they will come ten thousand miles 
every year only to lay one egg and 
have the fun of flying back again. 

Our varied fauna includes also many 
more varieties than are generally recog- 
nized. They have been sadly depleted 
for want of ordinary protection, and by 
cyclic diseases which have never yet 
been successfully explained. Professor 
Gibson of Ottawa, Mr. Charles Elton 
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The village of Makkovtk in a lovely bay with a fine river 
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Spreading fish to dry at Bonne Esperance, where Jacques Cartier landed in 1735. 
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Typical fishing schooners at the Ragged Islands 


of Oxford, and others, are now working 
on this all-important problem. 

Mink farming seems to offer a future 
in Labrador, for these animals have 
valuable fur, multiply very rapidly, and 
can be perfectly healthy, unlike foxes, 
on an entire diet of dried fish, such as 
can easily be caught all the year round 
in Labrador. A rush for gold 
is in progress in the Grand Falls region 
this year. There seems no reason why 
precious metals should not be found in 
the same PreCambrian Complex that 
further west has yielded such _ rich 
returns. The Grand Falls, with four and a 


second 


wD, 
wT) 


half million horse-power going to waste, 
is a scenic attraction unsurpassed even 
by Niagara. Our have much 
yet to yield in service of mankind. 

The most valuable product Labrador, 
or any country, can offer the world is, 
however, the character of its people. 
No other country produces a _ larger 
percentage of men endowed with simple, 
lovable loyalty and courage a type 
that Christ chose as the best safeguards 
for the Gospel for which He gave his 
life. Labrador is an ideal country for a 
summer holiday in a boat, and _ its 
greatest attraction is its people. 
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The Lordly Pyrenees 


By W. Harvey-Jeviie 


HE vast mountain range of the 

Pyrenees, stretching for 240 miles 

along the frontier between France 
and Spain, was for long a ‘terra incognita’ 
to the ordinary traveller. The average 
tourist passed on to Italy and Switzerland 
and Spain. Few penetrated the fast- 
nesses of the range of the Black Peaks. 
Even to-day we mete out to them less 
consideration than their wild = and 
graceful scenery merits. But Napoleon 
III, in his zeal for paving roads and 
spanning chasms — opened up the very 
heart of these giant mountains to the 
lover of wild and romantic nature. And 
in recent years the Pyrenees have been 
drawing a constantly increasing stream 
of Canadian tourists — lured by the 
romance and 
enchantment of 
a mountain 
range, unsur- 
passed in Europe 
for wealth of 
beauty and 
diversity of 
charm. 

The Canadian 
visitor to the 
frontier moun- 
tains will prob- 
ably journey 
through the bril- 
liant French 
metropolis, 
taking the rail- 
way through 
Orléans, along 
the banks of the 
castled Loire to 
Bordeaux. Then- 
ce diverging to 
the south-west, 
he will make the 
acquaintance of 
the world-famed 
sands of 
Biarritz, gate- 
way to the fair 
Basque lands of 
the western 





inscription ‘‘Ave 





The distant, flat-topped mountain, La Rhune, forms the 
most westerly spur of the Pyrenees. 
country-side are the stone Calvaires, often bearing the 


Crux, 
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Pyrenees and bathing-centre of all 
Kurope. Biarritz, as the name indicates, 
is of Basque origin and may fairly claim 
to be the gateway to the Pyrenees. 
A few miles south of it rises the lofty 
western terminal of the range the 
Rhune — from the summit of which 
the troops of Wellington once drove in 
headlong flight the forces of the great 
Napoleon, and whence to-day we gaze 
down upon the sierras of Spain to the 
south and the wide plains of France to 
the north, while vultures soar beneath 
in quest of prey. 

There is a peculiar grace and charm 
about the approaches to the heart of 


the Pyrenees. Everywhere the land- 
scape is clad with vineyards, well-tilled 
fields of maize 
and the rich 


produce of the 
market-farm. 
Slowly the foot- 
hills lift them- 
selves above the 
plain,intersected 
by the mountain 
streams, which 
flash seaward, 
leaping,foaming, 
musical torrents 
of glacier-born 
waters. We meet 
the Gave d’Olo- 
ronandthe Gave 
de Pau and a 


score of other 
streams which 
go to feed the 
broad Adour 
and the tidal 
Gironde. But 
soon the lower 
hills break into 
valleys, which 


penetrate, 
wedge-like, into 
the loftier hills 

all clad with 
deep green 
forests of beach 


T ypu al of the 


unica,” 


spes 
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The ancient bridge at St. Etienne de Batgory is typical of Basque construction 


and pine and fir. Nor are the first 
impressions of grace and charm dispelled 
when we reach the rocky, snow-clad 
peaks of the heights above. Even 
when we climb to the jagged granite 
peaks and stand amid the vast sweep 
of the marble amphitheatres, we are 
still within sight of the forest clad 
summits which seem bent on challenging 
the right of the eternal snows to dominate 
the far-stretching mountains. 

It is searcely possible to draw com- 
parisons between the Pyrenees and our 
Canadian Rockies; but, outclassed as 
they are in range and height and majesty, 
they have an individuality of form, a 
softness of contour, a warmth of colour 
which contrast strongly with the almost 
repellant coldness of the fastnesses of 
the west. And there is, undoubtedly, a 
variety of interests in the frontier range 
which enhances its attractiveness. 

It matters not with what intent you 
journey to these sublime and remote 
hills, you will meet with ample reward. 
Lovers of untrammelled nature are soon 
far from the madding crowd, the fashion- 
able hotel, the rush of commerce 


alone with nature’s solitudes, with its 
towering, forest-clad mountains above 
you, its leaping waterfalls and thunder- 
ing cataracts beneath you, fleet izards 
leaping the crags on remote peaks, while 
keen-eyed vultures soar in the blue of 
heaven. Seekers of the artistic discover 
a thousand points of wonder — at every 
turn of the path, at every new grade of 
the ascent they burst upon you — those 
tree-clad valleys, those chaotic rock- 
strewn ravines, those blue, cold lakes, 
those gleaming glaciers on the summits 
all of them luring in their grace and 
majesty when blue skies are overhead 
all awesome and terrifying when the 
fires of heaven flash from a score of 
points at once and the thunders seem 
to shake the very foundation of the hills. 
If, again, we are in quest of historic 
interest, we see the dent in the solid 
rock which tradition attributes to the 
horse shoe of Roland, the mighty peer 
of Charlemange, and we trace the 
great monarch’s march through the 
vast Circus of Gavarnie. Standing on 
some Pyrenean summit, we recall how 
from such a point the ancient ancestors 
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Sturdy Basque farmers carry the produce of their homesteads to market in crude ox-wagons 


oxen wear the sheepskin head 


of the Basques beheld the march of the 
armed hosts of Hannibal, of Pompey and 
of Caesar, and in later days saw the 
armies of Napoleon and of Wellington. 
Folklore and wild songs may be gathered 
without limit amid the immemorial 
Basques and the remoter Bigorreans; 
and in the ancient republic of independent 
Andorra we may still examine the 
customs of a primitive race. 

The most entrancing, distant view 
of the range is to be obtained from the 
splendid Boulevard de Pau. Thence 
one can behold a hundred miles of 
snow-capped peaks sweeping from east 
to west, lessening away through long 
valleys and graceful foot-hills into the 
plains of fertile France. From these 
foot-hills a score of splendid roads run 
through the passes, or ‘ports’ as they 
are called, across the fifty milesof rugged 
mountains into sunny Spain. By 
autocar, by ox-wagon or by mule train 
the journey is made amid the delightful 
scenery of forest and crag, by the margin 
of wild cataracts and within sound of 
a hundred waterfalls. The scenery near 


the summit is severe and awesome, 


The docile 


gear to protect them from the sun. 


especially towards the centre of the 
range, where the Maladetta group of 
mountains rise to a height of 12,000 
feet, their summits clad in perpetual 
snow and their sides white with im- 
memorial glaciers. 

But Canadian visitors may discover 
in the Pyrenees more to attract them 
than the blending of grace and wildness 
which appeals to the artist and the 
worshipper of unspoiled Nature. If the 
Pyrenees are not likely to yield the same 
wealth of minerals with which the 
Rockies are stored, yet they can supply 
those multi-coloured marbles which have 
for many years been used by British 
constructors to adorn the cathedrals and 
mansions of the motherland, and which 
will surely yet find their wav across the 
Atlantic. Moreover, from the mountain 
depths there well up those rich mineral 
springs, so remarkably effective fon 
purposes of health that within the 
present year they have led Canadian 
physicians to tour the mountain resorts 
to examine their efficacy. We may yet 
see the waters of Eaux Bonnes and 
Cauterets on our tables. 
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invite examination. 
granite, 
source 


The mountains 
The entire range consists of 
with a covering of limestone 
of the valuable marbles already men- 
tioned, which have made the Pyrenees 
famous throughout Europe. The finest 
marbles are obtained from the quar- 
ries near Bagniére de Bigorre, where 
they are cut and polished by great saws 
worked by water power derived from 
the mountain streams. These marbles 
rival those of Italy and of Greece. 

The whole range of 
famous for its mineral waters, possessed 
of the highest medical value. The 
central portion of the range contains 
hot sulphur utmost 
efficacy for digestive disorders. These 
celebrated 


mountains is 


springs, of the 


springs are found at such 
thermal establishments as Eaux Bonnes, 
Eaux Chaudes, Cauterets, Bagniéres de 
Bigorre, Baréges and Luchon. The 
temperature of the springs ranges from 
60°F. to 140°F. They contain, in 
addition to sulphur, carbonate of iron, 
sulphate of lime, chloride of magnesia, 
and various alkalis which are of un- 
equalled value in dealing with rheumatic 
and neuralgic troubles. 

Serving as a means of uniting all 
these famous thermal stations is the 
splendid highway, known as the Route 


Thermal, which runs through the heart 
of the mountains, through narrow gorges 
and over lofty passes, alongside foaming 
cataracts and across bold bridges. 
Sometimes the road attains a height of 
7000 feet; but it may be traversed 
through its entire 70 miles of length by 
diligence or automobile throughout the 
whole summer season. These thermal 
springs, rivalling the curative centres of 
Vichy and Daz, have for many years 
drawn thousands of visitors, in quest of 
health combined with pleasure, to the 
magnificent hotels scattered amid the 
hills from sea to sea. 

The peasant life of the Pyrenees is 
full of variety and interest. The 
western hills are peopled by the Basques 

a race whose origins are lost in the 
mists of antiquity, speaking a language 
distinct from every other language of 
Europe, boasting an ancient literature 
and producing their own extemporising 
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This suspension railway is a form of transportation 
with which those who have visited the Pyrenees 


are familiar. From the cars one may obtain a 
remarkable panoramic view of the surrounding 
country. 
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minstrels. Further east we meet quite 
a different type in the Bigorreans and 
the Andorreans. Doubtless old customs 
are dying out. Yet we still may meet 
with the picturesque native dress in the 
remoter hills and valleys. The men 
there wear the red breeches, the black 
velvet jacket over the white blouse, the 
white gaiters and the red beret. The 
women are elaborately attired red 
skirt with a blue band, black velvet 
gown and corset, over the embroidered 
hodice, white blouse beneath, and the 
red hood, known as the capulet, over 
the close-fitting head-cap. Walking in 
groups or mounted on the popular mule, 
they may be met at every highland 
village. Frugal and hard working, they 
devote themselves to the hardy occupa- 
tion of the shepherd and the hillsman, 
tending their flocks, making their cheeses 
and cultivating their garden plots. Often 
in early spring the cattle of an entire 
district will gather into one huge herd 
to be driven to the upper pastures and 
there tended all summer by a score of 
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Sheltered from the winds by high mountains, 
Cauterets is a popular thermal resort. 
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Vountaineers near Pic du Midi wearing § the 


traditional costume of the district 


hardy shepherds. The women still ply 
the distaff to make the coarse native 
cloth or busy themselves in the making 
of the sheep’s milk cheeses. The passion 
for the mountains seems to be instinct 
within the heart of the Pyrenean peasant ; 
and the very native genii of the hills 
seem to awaken in the repeated echoes 
which ring forth in response to the 
mountaineer as he breaks forth into 
some such folksong as the well known 
dialect song of the Pyrenees: 


Aquares mountines, Che ta hautes soun 


Mighty forests climb to the very 
summits of the mountains, penetrated 
by frowning pinnacles of rock and over- 
topped by gleaming glaciers. And all 
the while the valleys and the semi- 
circular mountain ‘cirques’ afford a 
perfect paradise for the botanist and 
the entymologist. 

It is small wonder that the Pyrenees 
are becoming increasingly popular as 
summer resorts for American and 
Canadian tourists; and the time is 
probably not far distant when, as they 
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Lourde s, lo 


yusands of pilgrims travel to 


vistl the shrine where the Virgin is said to have 


appeared to Bernadette 


become still more widely known, they 
will even rival Switzerland and Spain 
in popularity. Not only are the great 
hotels of Biarritz and Pau crowded with 
visitors from across the Atlantic the 
same is true of the countless fascinating 
mountain And a new era of 
attractiveness has been inaugurated with 
the opening of winter sports in many an 
upland centre. The mountaineer, too, 
may find peaks without number to 
satisfy his passion for climbing, with 
skilful guides to ensure a safe ascent 
to the loftiest and wildest summits. 
Were we to be called upon to indicate 
the most attractive centres for visitors 
to seek, we would’ unhesitantingly 


resorts. 


recommend Cauterets and Luchon and 
Gavarnie. But it is hard to 
when every spot possesses a 
charm and a beauty of its own; and the 
traveller has yet to be found who has 
returned disappointed from the lordly 
frontier mountains. But whoever con- 
templates the rich pleasure of making a 
first acquaintance with the Pyrenees, 
let him not fail first to appreciate the 
lure of these unique mountains and their 
native races by reading the enchanting 
romance, ‘Ramountcho’, in which Pierre 
Loti has incarnated the very spirit of 
the Pies Nérés and the immemorial 
Basque race. 
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A Seigniory on the Ottawa 


By Brian MEREDITH 


RENCH Canada is a land of many 

memories and of strange contrasts. 

The traditions arising from the 
origins of the people and from the 
political struggles that marked their 
union with the Canada of today are 
very much alive and yet time and 
progress have advanced as quickly here 
as in other parts of this modern world. 
The result contrast between the 
jealously preserved rights of olden times 
and the enthusiastically accepted prac- 
tices of today; and yet as a whole the 
land embraces all extremes in a dis- 
tinctive and tenacious personality that 
is foremost in Canadian national life. 

Souvenirs of the seigniorial system are 

full of charm, and though many 
have been effaced, others 
survive in one form or 
another in the St. 
Lawrence valley 
and along the 
peaceful banks 


IS 


of the Riche- 
lieu. With 
the older 
Seigniories 
where the 
land has 


gradually 
become 
acquired 


b J he 
tenants 4 
and their 
children 
and their 


children’s 
children, 

and pro- 
lifically down 
through the 
generations, the 
identity of the 
once vast estates has 


sO 


been completely lost, 
as, for instance, that of 
the Seigniory once con- Louis Joseph 


of a lithograph b 


few 


trolling the Island 
Montreal, though a 
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Courtesy the Oxford Universit, 


nominal rents are still collected, and the 
relationship between Seigneur and 
habitant maintained. The younger 
properties are likely to be in a_ better 
state of territorial preservation, and the 
Seigniory of the Petite Nation on the 
north shore of the Ottawa River a 
good example of this. It is worth some 
study and investigation as a survival of 
this ancient system of tenure and social 
life, and an interesting modern 
Canadian development in itself. 
Though we may class it with the 
junior Seigniories, its nominal origin 
dates back actually to the very earliest 
of Canadian times, and its short active 


IS 


is 


as 


history is indelibly intermingled with 
that of French Canada. Its 
first owner was Bishop 


Laval of Quebec, whose 
personality is enter- 
tainingly revealed 

by Parkman. Its 
most famous 
Seigneur was 
Papineau, 
the great 
“Louis 
Joseph’”’ 
whose 
name 1s sO 
honoured 

in the 
province 

of Quebec. 
These two 
hame 
alone in- 
voke a mov- 

ing picture 

of past times 
commencing 
with the austere 
prelate who exer- 
cised a control over 
the temporal as well 
as the spiritual temper of 
the infant colony, and clos- 
ing with the great reformer 
who was called a rebel in his 
day and a patriot in ours. 


Ss 


Papineau. From 


Press 
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Where the Indians of the Little Nation of the Algonquin tribe once roamed, camping, fishing and 


hunting parties are now to be found accompanied by expert guides 


Lake Commandant or Lake 


Papineau ts a typical Laurentian lake, long, rambling, and attractive 


What a pageant of history could 
illuminate the progress from start to 
finish! First would come the indomit- 


able missionaries, for they preceded the 


explorers in many instances; then the 
adventurous travellers themselves, the 
fur-traders and coureurs de bois: and, 


always, the Indians. Up and down the 
Ottawa River, whose course was and is 
an artery of travel giving access to the 
interior of Canada, the Indians of the 
Little Nation of the Algonquin tribe, 
the aborigines, saw the passing canoes 
of paleface and redskin. In wintertime 
the ice of the river provided a road 
where in summer there was none, and 
when the Seigniory itself was having its 
first colonists take root at the dawn 
of the nineteenth century, Philemon 
Wright and his cheery Yankee pioneers 
came plodding through the snows. It 
was they who founded the great lumber 
trade centering around the industrial 
city of Hull and the beautiful capital 
of Ottawa, and who sent down the first 
of the timber that was soon to be 
rafted in vast quantities. Until the 
railroads hurried people off by land 


to Montreal, steamboats plied the 
Ottawa and connected with a_ short 
rail line descending to Carillon, where 
other vessels ran to Ste. Anne’s and 
Lachine. The river, assuredly, would 
serve as a fitting background for our 
pageantry. 

If we have conceived a modern 
metaphor to display the share in time 
and history taken by the Seigniory, we 
must in justice close with a variety of 
epilogue, giving the past continuity 
with the future, and showing its beautiful 
fields and forests under the aegis of its 
present owners, the governors and mem- 
bers of The Seigniory Club. Surveying 
the great estate as from an aeroplane, 
little change would be observable. The 
same beautiful Laurentian hills blush 
with the autumn, roll endlessly to the 
horizon in grey and white and mauve in 
winter time, and themselves in 
the lazy haze of summer, as the years 
go by. A new road has been opened 
into the heart of it so the great lake 
sprawling among the hills on the north 
corner of the Seigniory is more 
and rangers’ cabins and 


lose 


east 
accessible, 
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Log architecture has attained a high degree of interest and refinement in the spacious residential building 


from the 


Not 


surrounded 


known as the Log Chateau far 


observation towers to guard against 
fire are to be found tucked away among 
the trees; but for the greater part, the 
eternal loveliness of the hills is un- 
touched, and man has only taken 
especially unto himself one small corner. 
Winding looping high to the 
hill-crest break the slopes commanding 
a panorama out over the Ottawa Valley; 
the luxuriant green of a challenging golf 
course forms a curious pattern among 
the trees of the foothills near the river; 
and on the bank just west of the little 
village of Montebello the grounds of 
the old Manor House have been extend- 
ed by green lawns and graceful drives 
to embrace new buildings, built wholly 
which are a characteristic of 
the place today. Cabins all sizes, 
from great to very small, are perched 
unobtrusively on the hillside behind; 
but all of this is a mere incident in the 
spacious whole, and our epilogue would 
reveal little out of harmony with the 
gracious periods that had gone before. 


re ads 


ol logs, 


of 


*The Lawrence appears thus in the original deed 


know as the Ottawa 


name St 


which we 


old 


h \ hro id j 


Manor House, tt is built on reclaimed land, 


uns and rock gardens 


Let us return to them to build up 
the chain of circumstance leading to 
the present day. M. le Curé, Father 


Chamberland, is a good authority to 
consult, for he has written an interesting 
history of his parish, and has delved 
moreover into the records of the neigh- 


His Histoire de Monte- 


boring parishes. 


bello cites the original deed 1674 from 
the King of France to Francois de 
Laval, first bishop of Quebec. The 
deed, which itself casts light on the 


usages and rights of Seigniorial tenure, 
reads in part of follows: 
“All that extent of land fronting on 


the Saint Lawrence River* in New 
France about forty-two leagues above 
Montreal, measuring five leagues in 


breadth by five leagues in depth, to 
be taken from the Sault de la Chaudiére, 
commonly called La Petite Nation, 
going downstream along the road of 
the Outaouais, to hold in all seigniory 
and justice the said land together with 
lakes and rivers in all its width, includ- 


It refers, of course. to the great tributary of the St. Lawrence 
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The formal yet colourful spirit of an earlier age survives in the bright outer salon of the Manor House, 


once the home of that redoubtable patriot Louis Joseph Papineau. 


The large windows command 


a superb view down the Ottawa river. 


ing the bed thereof, shoals, isles and 
islands all along the front of said 
seigniory, with exclusive right of hunting 
and fishing in perpetuity on the condi- 
tion to reader foi et hommage every 
twenty years in the Fort Louis in Quebec 
with “‘Maille d’or’’ equivalent to eleven 
livres.” 

The territory so picturesquely des- 
cribed included the present villages of 
Papineauville, Montebello, Fassett, 
Plaisance (a charming name) St. André 
Avelin, and Notre Dame de la Paix. 
The Seigniory as it is today does not, 
of course, include all of this territory. 
The heart of it remains, however, over 
a hundred miles in area, and extending 
inland from the village of Montebello. 

Bishop Laval gave the land, which 
was not to see any attempt at develop- 
ment or colonization for another century 
and more, to his most distinguished 
offspring and heir, the Seminary at 


Quebec, an educational institution 
surviving to this day; and in 1801 it 
was acquired by the Papineau family. 
That year two-fifths, and three years 
later three-fifths, were ceded to Joseph 
Papineau, member of the Legislative 
Assembly of Lower Canada, in return, 
it is understood, for legal services, 
though the deed of sale makes mention 
of 1100 louis as purchase price. It was 
then that its active history began. 

A nucleus of settlement gathered 
around the first Manor House built in 
1805 by Joseph Papineau at Arosen 
Island in the Ottawa opposite the site 
of the present prosperous village of 
Papineauville, and occupied by the 
family until destroyed by fire some 
thirty years later. The years that 
followed saw the influx of more 
settlers from Montreal and other points 
in French Canada and the establish- 
ment of the various little communities 
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The richly patterned wall paper, lambrequins, overmantel and central settle are all links with the days 


when this drawing room in the Manor House was in its glory. 
g gror) 


A painting of its original owner, 


Louis Joseph Papineau, by Sherriff Scott, ts reflected in the mirror. 


that are there today. Developing as 
it did during the British regime and 
under amended laws, though fun- 
damentally French law and usage were 
adopted by the British following the 
conquest, the Seigniory did not form 
along quite the same lines as those that 
were more mature in the valleys of 
the St. Lawrence and Richelieu, for 
the north shore of the Ottawa had seen 
little or no farming west of the Lake 
of Two Mountains up to that time. 
The heart of it, now embraced by the 
boundaries of The Seigniory Club, 
remained with the family for a hundred 
and more years, providing admirable 
fishing and hunting country, and was 
not encroached upon by farmlands. 
The Papineau family, the first real 
colonizers of this vast domain, came 
into prominence with Joseph Papineau 
who was elected to the Legislature in 
1792. His grandfather came from 


Poitou, and his father kept a cooper’s 
shop on Bonsecours street in Montreal. 
It was one of his sons, Louis Joseph 
Papineau, to whom he afterwards trans- 
ferred the ownership of the property, 
whose star rose so spectacularly into the 
zenith of Canadian politics and history 
during the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, and burst, as it were, with such 
an explosion that it shook the structure 
of Canada almost to its foundations. 
The political and patriotic perversities 
of Louis Joseph Papineau, most dis- 
tinguished of the Seigneurs of Monte- 
bello, provide inviting material for 
digression. His Seigniory knew him 
chiefly after his career was ended; and 
when it had reached its climax, and 
even when there occurred the tragedy 


of St. Eustache, the habitants or 
censitaires of the Paroisse de Bonse- 
cours de la Seigneurie de la Petite 


Nation were little coneerned with the 
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Little Papineau brook forms challenging water 


summer, but in 
loveltest. 


hazards on the golf course in 
winter it looks its 


turmoil. Though geographically foreign 
to the subject, the man and his share 
in the politics of his day are well worth 
consideration. 

The Rebellions in Upper and Lower 
Canada of 1837-1838 are of little 
importance in the general scheme of 
world history. They were a_ political 
recurrence of the general social up- 
heavals of a few decades before and were 
precipitated by enthusiasts who wished 
to hasten the governmental growth of 
the country and were impatient of the 
sluggish minds and methods of those 
set to govern them by the Colonial 
Office. Beside the growing anxiety and 
unhappiness sensed at larged today, the 
political problems of those days seem 
almost parochial. But they were very 
real troubles, and bitterness and blood- 
shed preceded and resulted from them. 

An opinionated review of the Rebellion 
and its causes can stimulate argument 
to this day, as the age of Papineau and 
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Mackenzie is not so remote that some 
of the personal prejudices do not survive, 
and many of the sturdy British inhibi- 
tions that inflamed their opponents have 


been inherited as mental habits by 
their descendants. 
Suffice it then to recall that the 


Rebellion was aroused by the granting 
of the semblance of reasonable represent- 
ative government, while the actual 
authority was stubbornly held in the 
hands of the Colonial Office, of Gover- 
nors appointed by it, and of Executive 
Councils appointed by the Governors 
with the approval of the Colonial Office. 
Legislative Assemblies elected by the 
people were adroitly controlled by a 
Family Compact or group in Upper 
Canada, or thwarted and restricted at 
every turn by the Governor and his 
self-interested associates in Lower 
Canada. There were some singular 
instances of fraud, corruption and mal- 
administration to add impetus to the 
debacle, and an examination in the light 
of today of all this cannot but give one 
the impression that the so-called rebels 
had a measure of justice in their protests, 
though they may have been unwilling 
to modify their plans or accept con- 
cessions on the eve of disaster when 
more reasonable heads might have 
held to the hope of avoiding bloodshed. 

A personal and appreciative sidelight 
on the affair at St. Eustache, one of the 
worst encounters of the Rebellion and 
taking place on the route leading to the 
Seigniory Club, is Pastor Invictus by 
Walter S. Johnson, published recently 
in Montreal. It brings to life the 
personality of the Curé of the village 
who watched with alarm and anxiety 
the gathering of trouble in his parish 
and who did his best to restrain the 
malcontents and propitiate the author- 
ities. His was a quaint but heroic 
figure, and the scars that are to be seen 
on the church at St. Eustache to this 
day, and Drummond’s verses ‘De 
Papineau Gun”, become more interest- 
ing and real after meeting him in this 
genuinely graceful contribution § to 
Canadian literature. 

“After having said farewell to politics 
in 1854” says Alfred deCelles, ‘Papineau 
retired to his manor house . . . and there 
remained until death closed his career in 
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Here it is that, during the period 


IS71. 
of his life subsequent to his return to 


Canada, we find his character most 
attractive. In the midst of his books, 
in communion with his favorite authors, 
he shows himself with the captivating 
countenance which was natural to him, 
but which the struggles incident to his 
active political life in the earlier years 
of his homecoming, had many a time 
shrouded in gloom. In friendly inter- 
course, he was in his day one of the 
most amiable of men. An accomplished 
man of the world, he exhibited in social 
life all the grace and ease of manner of 
a grand seigneur. His condescension 
towards his inferiors, his respectful 
affability and courtesy in conversing 
with women, and his many other social 
qualities made him a most fascinating 
companion. He cultivated successfully 
that exquisite grace of perfect courtesy, 
so rare in our day, and which can hardly 
be expected to flourish at its best in our 


democratic atmosphere. He was like 
a survival of a former age. From his 
father, who had associated with the 


Canadians of the old regime, and was 
reared amid the traditions of Versailles, 
he had imbibed the grace of manner and 
refinement which lent such a charm to 
social intercourse in the days of old. 
All Papineau’s letters, except of course 
those treating on politics, breathe this 
fragrance of good society and are, 
moreover, imbued with a cordial spirit 
of warm friendship. Our readers will 
not be sorry to behold side by side 
with the tribune armed for the fray, 
a Papineau clad in the peaceful garb 
of home-life in the midst of his family 
and friends, revelling in the thousand 
details of domestic and social inter- 
course.” 

So much for yesterday; what of today ? 
That is something of which photo- 
graphs can truthfully tell more than 
words. The Seigniory has no longer 
one Seigneur, but many. Canadian and 
American families share proprietory 
rights over the great area, hunt and 
fish in its forests and streams, play golf 
and tennis in its developed section, and 
reside in their own homes or the Seign- 
iory Club’s interesting residential build- 
ing, the Log Chateau, on the shore of 
the Ottawa to the west of the old Manor 








The track of the skier follows through the forest 

where once the snows bore the imprint of the 

racquette of Indian and picturesque coureurs 
des bots. 


The sense of maturity remains 
is a new setting. The once alien name 
‘Lucerne-in-Quebec’ has been aban- 
doned, the log buildings fit pleasantly 
into their backgrounds, the golf course 
has found itself, and in winter and 
summer sports of all kinds make life 
cheery for members and guests of every 
generation. 

The old Manor House, which the 
great Louis Joseph built in 1850, and 
which sheltered his descendants until 
a few years ago, survives serenely, 
little changed. The grounds have been 
kept as they were, the exterior remains 
almost untouched, and the redecoration 
and refurbishing of the interior has been 
with an eye to the original arrangement 
and atmosphere. The building is pro- 
tected from fire, against which hazard 
the fortress-like library tower was first 
built, by an elaborate sprinkler system; 
and some of the original wall papers 


House. 
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The gay folk songs and dances beloved ‘dans les vieux temps’ by 
at The Seigniory Club, led by Miss Juliette Gaultier 





with them 


their cabins 
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and occasional articles of furniture 
remain as further links with the past. 
The progress that has been made at 
the Seigniory Club of recent years in the 
matter of log architecture is a striking 
development in itself. The craft of 
the pioneer has been refined and elabor- 
ated. Walls that are as_ structurally 
sound as brick or stone, and designs 
that partake of both Canadian and 
certain appropriate foreign characteris- 
tics, have been produced by the archi- 
tects; and besides the extensive Log 
Chateau, many other attractive build- 
ings on a more reasonable scale have 
been built, as well as charming cabins 


PLO, 


for members who desire country homes 
for summer or year-round occupancy. 

It is difficult for a writer who is 
justifiably prejudiced in favour of this 
locality to describe it with adequate 
restraint. Suffice to say that both 
habitues and visitors find it very 
attractive and that its future promises 
to progress as gently and picturesquely 
as its past. The members and personnel 
of the Seigniory Club are keenly ap- 
preciative of the traditions of the 
Seignerie de la Petite Nation and strive 
to preserve and perpetuate them 
wherever possible. 


o~ 


way Cow 








A full blooded Chippewa Indian who served as 

guide in the lake-land of The Seigneurie de la 

Petite Nation. Stocking has improved fishing 
conditions. 
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As they tumble into ice cascades the glaciers are torn by great crevasses which, even in their least severe 


states, often thwart the traveller. 














Photograph by International Boundary Survey 


Gleaming white fields of ice lie irregularly sprawled amid high axial peaks in a land of utter desolation. 
The St. Elias ice fields. 


Ice Fields of Western Canada 


By Forrest A. Kerr 


ANADA, though famed as a land 
of ice and snow, possesses, outside 
of its Arctic islands, few areas 

of extensive permanent ice fields, and 
peculiarly all but one of these are 
situated next to the region of mildest 
climate. The Columbia ice field in 
the Rocky Mountains, often erroneously 
referred to as the greatest in Canada 
but actually relatively small, is the 
one exception. All the others occur in 
the extreme western part of the country 
and all except that of the Mt. Wad- 
dington section, recently described in 
the Journal by Don Munday, occur 
in the north. The greatest ice fields 
on the North American mainland are 
to be found high in the coastal mountains 
of northern British Columbia, Yukon 
and Alaska, not far from the warm 
shores of the Pacific. There desolate, 
gleaming white fields of ice lie irregularly 
sprawled amid high axial peaks, sending 
out innumerable glaciers into the valleys 
along the flanks to wind their way 
majestically to the magnificent fiords 
of the coastline or to the great rivers 
which cut through the ranges, draining 
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their eastern slopes. The central parts 
of the Coast and St. Elias mountains 
are thus overspread by thousands of 
square miles of these irregular and 
discontinuous ice mantles, which in 
outline on the map suggest a gigantic 
octopus. 

Permanent ice fields such as exist 
in various parts of the world today and 
have existed elsewhere in previous geolog- 
ical periods result ordinarily from a 
combination of three factors: high 
altitude, high latitude, and heavy pre- 
cipitation. Any of these conditions may 
be the dominating cause of ice accumula- 
tion and any one, sometimes two, may 
be entirely lacking. It is not necessary 
that an area should be near one or 
other of the poles to retain a permanent 
ice mantle and conversely not all 
sections near the poles are ice covered. 
Many thousands of years ago when 
climatic conditions in Canada were 
very different and when the greater 
part of the country was covered with 
ice, large parts of the Yukon, lying well 
within the Arctic circle and of con- 
siderable altitude, possessed no very 
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large ice fields. At the present time, 
although this section lies far north of 
the western Canadian ice fields, it 
strikingly free of snow in the summer. 
It is clear then that ice fields may be 
due mainly to local conditions in which 
the factors of precipitation and altitude 
dominate rather than latitude. 
Bordering the Pacific Ocean on the 


is 
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very rugged section:about one hundred 
miles wide with many high peaks. To 
the north where the coastline swings 
more to the west the Coast Range, 
maintaining its direction, continues in- 
land and is succeeded by the St. Elias 
mountains which are even more rugged 
and attain heights twice great. 
Because the waters of Pacific 


as 


the 
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Sketch map showing approximately the major ice field areas of Western Canada and adjacent Alaska, 
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Bitter winds every day in the year sweep much snow from the peaks Vapping the Coast Range under 


most 


have a relatively mild though wet 
climate throughout the year. Even 
parts of southeastern Alaska enjoy 
much milder winters than any section 
of Canada other than the coastal areas 
to the south. Subzero weather is un- 
common and rainfall exceeds snow. 
These same _ conditions, however, 
which give to-the coastal areas an 
unusually mild climate for such high 
latitudes, are largely responsible for the 
presence of ice fields not far to the east. 
Prevailing winds sweeping in from the 
warm waters of the Pacific are heavily 
laden with moisture. As they pass over 
the coastal areas and on into the higher 
mountains they become more and more 
chilled; the moisture condenses rapidly 
and heavy precipitation follows. Along 
the coast it largely assumes the form of 
rain, but because of the higher altitude of 
the mountains in the central parts of 
the ranges most of it falls as snow. 
During the winter ten to twenty feet, 
and in places much more, accumulates, 
settles down and becomes well packed. 
Summer comes but despite the mild 
climate it cannot melt all the snow of 


trying conditions 


the previous winter in the higher 
sections nor even in lower parts which 
are well shaded. Thus each year there 
is added a certain surplus to the ac- 
cumulation of previous years and as 
more is added it becomes packed harder 
and harder until it reaches the stage of 
ice. The excess of hundreds of years is 
thus built up to constitute a permanent 
ice field. In time it reaches a stage of 
equilibrium when the weight of new 
accumulations creates pressure suffi- 
ciently great to force out the ice along 
the edges into glaciers which move 
down to lower levels. 

In recent years, either because of 
decrease in snow fall or increased 
temperature, melting at the lower ends 
of glaciers has exceeded accumulation 
above so that the extent of ice has been 
decreasing comparatively rapidly; gla- 
ciers are shorter and of less width and 
depth and ice fields are shrinking. As 
this happens the climate becomes milder 
because of decreased refrigeration, snow 
fall is less and melting with recession 
increases until nature for some as yet 
unexplainable reason steps in and 
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decreases the temperature or increases 
snow fall. Whether the present reces- 
sion which has brought glaciers to the 
lowest extent in more than seventy 
years presages a long continued ameliora- 
tion of climate or not cannot be pre- 
dicted. It may indicate merely a minor 
eycle which might reverse itself at any 


time. There is nothing very definite 
known as yet to suggest whether 
present climates will be more or less 


will 
the 


maintained, or whether Canada 
again assume one of the extremes 


—" 
7% 





of the international boundary survey 
some information is available. Outside 
of Greenland and the polar regions ice 
fields of the St. klias mountains present 
*“nrobably the most intensely glaciated 
district of the globe. In its eternal 
solitude, its awful silence, its absence 
of any form of life, vegetation, or 
running water, one sees a picture of the 
utter desolation which once existed 
during the great glacial periods of the 
earth’s history. Though rather difficult 
to define with accuracy, the region 


Overhanging wind-built cornices. 


tropical or polar conditions to both of 
which it has been subjected in com- 
paratively recent geological times. It 
matters not a great deal to us, for the 
life of a man is but a day in the time 
required for such great changes. 

The most extensive ice fields occur 
in the St. Elias mountains on both 
sides of the international boundary. 
Though the Alaskan section of these is 
well mapped and fairly well known, the 
Canadian section of probably greater 
extent is not well known or definitely 
outlined. Through the work of the 
various parties which have ascended 
Mt. St. Elias and Mt. Logan and that 


comprises some 12,000 square miles 
of Alaskan and Canadian territory.”’ 
In the Coast mountains there are 


two areas of ice fields of about 2,500 
square miles. Of the northern of these 


over 500 square miles and of the 
southern over 1000 square miles are 
in Canada. In this range there are 


at least six other areas of ice fields of 
about 200 square miles or more, two 
of which are wholly in Canadian ter- 
ritory. These compare with the 
Columbia so-called ‘“‘greatest”’ ice field 
of less than 150 square miles. The 
Waddington ice field area is probably 
comparable to some of the larger of 


*The Conquest of Mount Logan, by H. F. Lambart. Nat. Geog. Mag., June 1926 
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the small areas in the northern part 
of the province. 

The coastal ranges of British Columbia 
and southeastern Alaska for rugged 
scenic beauty are probably unsurpassed 
anywhere in the world. Rising by 
precipitous walls from the grand fiords 
and straits of the mainland coast they 
succeed by a general increase in eleva- 
tion in reaching altitudes in the Coast 
tange in excess of 10,000 feet and in 
the St. Elias Range 19,000 feet along 


and less protected slopes are free of 
snow and present rock surfaces broken 
and shattered by forces of nature in a 
manner suggestive of the action of 
dynamite. Most of the exposed rock 
is loose and pieces are continually 
falling down the precipitous slopes to 
the ice below. On protected slopes ice 
hangs with marvellous tenacity to pre- 
carious perches, or cascades down in 
magnificent ice falls like solidified cata- 
racts of the most fantastic type. 





Photograph by International Boundary Survey 


Where movement commences the ice fields are torn by great concentric cracks. 


the axis not far inland. Rounded 
coastal mountains give way to the 
extremely rugged majestic peaks and 
ridges of the central section. In the 
Coast Range viewed from on top or 
from a distance this part is like a great 
sea of mountains; from the glistening 
white, relatively gently undulating sur- 
face of the snow fields, peaks and ridges 
rise simulating the waves and minor 
undulations of a choppy sea. The 
snow blown or sliding from the heights 
has filled the intervening depressions 
and greatly reduced the harshness of 
the topography. The peaks on steep 


The ice and snow settling on the 
peaks finds its way to the lower levels 
in various ways. Bitter winds, every 
day in the year, sweep much snow 
from the peaks, though they also tend 
to build up great drifts and overhanging 
cornices, even on the highest crests. 
On top and along the ridges there are 
areas of quiet or of eddies where the 
snow settles in tremendous thicknesses. 
Because of the weight and instability 
of these drifts, especially in the spring, 
avalanches occur frequently. Numerous 
small glaciers flow down largely by a 
sliding and settling process to feed the 
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The Great Glacter 


In 


main ice field, but where the slopes 
become too precipitous or movement 
too rapid they often break asunder and 
send tons of ice crashing down to pile 
up and later become annealed in the 
main mass. Thus the accumulations 
represent the snowfall of considerably 
greater areas than that covered by the 
field itself. 

Where movement commences the ice 
fields are torn by great concentric 
crevasses, yawning cavities, that some- 
times extend hundreds of feet into the 
ice, even to its bottom. During the 
winter these are partially filled and 
bridged with snow and in the summer 
as this covering melts and becomes 
weakened they present to the traveller 
death traps like the old brush-covered 
pits used to capture wild animals 





winds its u 


front of tt are two concentric terminal moraines, 


The great glaciers, like great rivers, 
usually reach the sea by low gradients 
though their course is in places inter- 
rupted by ice cascades where the ice 
deeply crevassed and very 
irregular. However, a cascade may pass 
into a placid stretch, like the pool 
below a waterfall, where all the cracks 


becomes 


become annealed and it presents a 
smooth glassy surface. The ice cuts 
into the valley walls and rocks fall 


and slide down the steep slopes on to 
its surface. Some of the debris thus 
accumulated is forced out to the sides 
to form lateral moraines resembling great 
railway embankments, but some remains 
on the ice, so that when glaciers meet, 
a ridge of rocks is formed to mark the 
join. These ridges protect the ice below 
from the sun so with the advance of the 


ay fifteen miles from the axial 
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ell wooded and the other just building at the ice 


ice they become higher and wider and 
from a distance these can be seen 
winding, like great serpents, in and out, 
following the course of the glacier to 
its end. Like men, as they get old the 
glaciers become wrinkled; long con- 
centric furrows interspaced by dark 
ridges bend gracefully from the sides 
in the direction of movement. They 
represent mainly the annual accumula- 
tions of dirt and show clearly that the 
rate of movement is greatest in the 
centre. 

Besides the great river-like glaciers, 
there are also those that correspond 
to streams. They hang on cliffs, tumble 
down many thousands of feet of pre- 
cipice in brilliant cataracts, or pursue 
less spectacular courses down well 
defined tributary valleys. Some start 





ce field to form a gigantic fan six miles wide in Stikine valley 


face. 


in cirques deep basins with steep 
sides fashioned by the snow and ice 
as if with forethought to serve as places 
for accumulation. Others come into 
existence on slopes so steep that only 
the force of eddying winds permits the 
snow to accumulate. Many a mountain 
glacier sweeping down a slope discharges 
into a limpid green or blue lake among 
the clouds or perchance the slope 
becomes too steep and the ice crashes 
down a precipice to waste away and 
feed a mountain brook. 

The pressure of the ice, in many 
places hundreds of feet thick, even in 
winter time causes melting so that 
beneath every glacier a stream is 
formed which tunnels out a passage- 
way to the face of the ice, there to 
discharge from a yawning and magni- 
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A rancher has settled on the outer moraine of Great Glacier, which was probably built by the ice less 


than SUU) vears ago Despite the presence ot 


millions of tons of ice within half a mile trees reach 


huge size and gardens thrive 


ficently blue tinted grotto or to fountain 
up from an opening below the surface. 
During the summer little streams form 
on the lower parts of the glaciers and 
gurgling along cut out a channel in the 
ice, only to lose themselves in deep, 
ominous sounding potholes or crevasses. 

The movement of most of the more 
active glaciers in western Canada during 
the summer is probably one to two 
feet a day and many small ones barely 
make any progress. Along the Pacific 
Coast in Alaska the great glaciers come 
down to the sea and present spectacular 
ice faces of considerable height. The 
continual movement and the action of 
the water causes great masses to fall 
away with much commotion, creating 
the hundreds of icebergs which dot 
the coast. A few glaciers both on the 
Canadian and Alaskan flanks discharge 
into lakes in a similar manner, but most 
of them waste away to feed many 
streams and rivers. 

Though they start clean and white, 
many glaciers become very dirty. Where 
the channel is relatively flat and the 


glacier is not deeply crevassed the 
melting of the ice lays bare the buried 
rock and in many places the glacier 
becomes indistinguishable from the 
piles of debris which it drops off at 
its end. Trees, grass and other plants 
take root and grow as they move down 
the valley on the ice, only to meet 
destruction in the end. Other glaciers 
which have by crevasses absorbed the 
rocks deep within or which were origin- 
ally clean present a bright and shiny 
face. 

Like the rivers, glaciers do _ not 
accomplish all this great work without 
noise. During the summer there is 
the ever present gurgling and murmur- 
ing of countless little streams on the 
surface and the deep-throated muffled 
roar of the rivers below. The never 
ending drip, drip, the rustling and the 


startling clatter of rocks as melting 
releases them to slide down some 
crevasse all give to the glacier an 


uncanniness as of weird ghostly activi- 
ties. Creaking, mumbling and groaning, 
the glacier moves on its way and at 
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Some glaciers discharge into limpid blue mountain lakes. Great blocks from time to time come crashing 
down but the fascination of the majestic wall, gorgeously shaded in blue, draws men on despite the danger 
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Photograph by the International Boundary Survey 


The vast Logan masstf, highest mountain in Canada, stands like a king in the centre of the St. Elias 
ice fields. 


times, particularly on hot summer days, 
it thunders forth and disturbs the 
silence of the whole wilderness. Like 
the sharp crack of a rifle a new crevasse 
is born or as a great mass becomes 
overbalanced in a cascade and tons 
of ice come crashing down a rumble as 
of distant cannon fills the air. During 
hot spells in the central mountains the 
barrage begins and except for the 
flash of gunpowder and scream of 
shells the forces of nature give us a 
good imitation of “‘man made” war. 
Throughout the mountains the glaciers 
are carving out magnificent U shaped 
valleys, gradually tearing away the 
mountains and carrying great quantities 
of rock to lower levels. Their rock 
studded bases by continual abrasion 
of the bed rock grind out great supplies 
of rock flour which give to the glacial 
stream a decided milky colour. The 
bed rock is rounded, smoothed off and 
polished, though generally with in- 
numerable scratches. Blocks of rock 
earried by the glacier at its base are 


facetted, polished and striated and are 
therefore unlike the boulders in a stream 
channel. 

Besides their scenic beauty and 
interest the glaciers serve some useful 
purposes. Many a tourist has stopped 
to figure out the value of these great 
blocks of ice, if they were not so far 
removed from centres of civilization. 
Comparatively little use has been made 
of the ice though it once was common 
practice for ships to stop and gather 
a supply from the bergs for refrigera- 
tion and fresh drinking water. Though 
much dirt and rock is carried in the 
glaciers and bergs, it is not difficult in 
most to obtain ice that is quite pure. 
The chief value of the ice fields and 
glaciers however lies in the fact that 
they make ideal reservoirs. During the 
winter great quantities of water are 
locked up in them to be released gradu- 
ally in the summer and feed the rivers 
with a bounteous supply for the develop- 
ment of power and navigation. 
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PENSHURST, KENT, England 
This scene of life and colour contrasts 
sharply with the beckground of 
sleepy meadow and grazing sheep 
with the century-old Rectory and 
cathedral in the further distance. 
One can almost hear the clarion call 
of the hounds, the “clop-clop” of 
cantering hunters, as the field and 
peck emerge into the open lanes 
from this picturesque village of 
rural Kent. 
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Our Contributors 


This month’s contributors include 
Sir Wilfred Grenfell, Forrest A. Kerr, 
Brian Meredith and Dr. W. Harvey- 
Jellie. The first-named needs no intro- 
duction to members of the Canadian 
Geographical Society. Mr. Kerr is one 
of the scientific officers of the Geological 
Survey of Canada, whose field work has 
brought him into close contact with the 
vast ice-fields of British Columbia. 
Brian Meredith is Editor of The Seign- 
eur. Dr. Harvey-Jellie is a member 
of the staff of the Presbyterian Theo- 
logical College in Montreal, and has 
travelled extensively in Europe. Both 
Mr. Meredith and Dr. Harvey-Jellie 
have contributed to earlier volumes of 
the Journal. 


The Aims of the Journal 


The Editor from month to month 
hears from a good many members of 
the Society, and would be glad to hear 
from many more. Some praise the 
quality of the material we are publishing; 
others are critical of one feature or 
another. It may be said at once that 
constructive criticism is always wel- 
comed. Our object is to make the 
Journal in every way worthy of the 
Canadian Geographical Society and its 
large and representative membership. 
We started out with the ambition of 
combining in the articles we published 
reliable information and readability, a 
text that would be equally worth while 
in its matter and its manner, and 
illustrations that would be attractive 
and at the same time tell their own 
story. In attempting to maintain this 
high standard we have for some time past 
been seriously handicapped by the 
economic situation. The Society has 
no resources other than the fees of its 
members, and we were already carrying 
a heavy load because of the failure of 
our former publishers. The only way 
to make the Journal self-supporting — 
and it cannot of course be maintained 
permanently on any other basis — was 


to bring the cost of publication down 
to the level of the available revenue. 
By exercising the most rigid economy 
we have almost managed to break even, 
and if conditions improve in the next 
few months the magazine will be 
definitely self-supporting. Meanwhile it 
has been necessary to cut down the 
number of pages, to economize to 
some extent in the quality of our paper, 
and to spend very little on colour work. 
Provided we have the continued loyal 
support of our members, and the 
prediction that Canada has already 
touched bottom and is now on the way 
up to better times proves well founded, 
the Journal will before very long be 
enlarged and improved in a_ variety 
of ways. 
A Member’s Comment 


The following extract from a letter 
to the Editor, from the General Manager 
of one of the most important business 
organizations in the Dominion, is typical 
of many encouraging comments that are 
reveiced from day to day. 

“IT want to take this opportunity of 
highly commending you and your or- 


ganization for the very outstanding 
improvement in the contents of and 
general impressions created by the 


September issue of Canadian Geograph- 
ical Journal. I think the colour work, 
even though it is only a two-page insert, 
is an excellent addition and makes a 
decided contribution to improvement in 
quality. I have been a subscriber to 
and reader of the Journal ever since its 
inception and shall continue to be.”’ 


International Congress of 
Geography 

Next year the International Congress 
of Geography will meet in Warsaw, 
Poland, at the end of August. An 
interesting programme of papers has 
been arranged, and a series of excursions, 
both before and after the actual meetings 
of the Congress, to such points of interest 
as Wilno, Cracow, Polesia, Podolia, the 
Baltic coast and the Vistula valley. 
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Contemporary Notes 


The October number of United Empire 
contains several articles of particular 
interest to Canadians. Sir Courtenay 
Bennett offers ‘“‘Sidelights on the Life 
of Captain Cook’’, the Prize Essay on 
the West Indies by Adrienne Cameron 
is printed in full, Sir Daniel Hall’s 
address on Canada’s Twin Agricultural 
Problems is summarized, and there is 
even an account of Lake Okanagan’s 
famous monster the Ogopogo. Douglas 
M. Gane contributes a number of 
recently discoveréd Early Records of 
Tristan da Cunha, that remote island 
in the south Atlantic an account of 
which was published in the Journal in 
December, 1930. An interesting inci- 
dent brought out in Sir Courtenay 
Bennett’s article is the friendship be- 
tween Cook and Palliser, and the fact 
that Cook’s survey of the St. Lawrence 
was carried out on the recommendation 
of the latter. It is noted that Cook’s 
completed chart, signed by himself, 
now hangs in the staircase of the Old 
Admiralty, a ‘‘national treasure of 
great value.”’ 


The Sky Line Trail 


Number 1 of Volume 1 of The Sky 
Line Trail, official organ of the Sky 
Line Trail Hikers of the Canadian 
Rockies, appeared in October. It 
describes the inaugural hike from Lake 


Louise by way of Sentinel Pass, 
Wenkchemna Pass and Opabin Pass 
to Lake O’Hara. This number also 


contains the Constitution of the Club, 
a biographical sketch of the first Presi- 
dent, Norman Sanson, Curator of the 
Banff Museum, and a number of 
excellent illustrations. 


Irish Bulls as a Geographical 


Problem 


In a recent editorial in an American 
newspaper it is pointed out that the 
type of bull that is labelled Irish is 
by no means confined to Ireland. 
Parliamentary debates furnish a happy 
hunting ground for the collectors of 
bulls. Boyle Roche, in a debate in the 
British House of Commons, brought a 
roar of applause when he cried “I smell 
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a rat! I see him floating in the air! I 
shall nip him in the bud!’ A Scot told 
his audience that “the pale face of the 
British soldier is the backbone of our 
Indian army”; and an Englishman 
declared that “patriotism is the back- 
bone of the British Empire, and we 
must train it and bring it to the front.” 
And perhaps the most famous of all 
puns comes from Canberra, where an 
Australian parliamentarian, rising to 
a point of order, indignantly exclaimed: 
“Gentleman, a member of this House 
has taken advantage of my absence 
to tweak my nose behind my back. 
I hope that the next time he abuses 
me behind my back like a coward he 
will do it to my face like a man, and 
not go skulking into the thicket to 
assail a gentleman who is not present 
to defend himself.” 


Buffalo in Australia 


An interesting experiment has been 
the sending of three buffalo, two cows 
and a bull, to Australia. These were a 
gift from the National Parks Service of 
Canada to the South Australian Zoolog- 
ical and Acclimatization Society. They 
were shipped in November, 1929, from 
Buffalo National Park at Wainwright, 
Alberta, to Adelaide, Australia. They 
arrived in splendid condition, but were 
somewhat disconcerted on reaching their 
destination in January, in their custom- 
ary winter coats, to find it one of the 
hottest of Australia’s months. However, 
the Director of the Zoological Gardens 
writes now that they have since adapted 
themselves to upside-down seasons and 
have learned to put on their winter 
overcoats in May instead of October. 
About twelve months ago the first 
native-born buffalo in Australia appear- 
ed on the scene. 


Poplar Coming into its Own 


The Forest Products Laboratories at 
Ottawa have been investigating the 
possibilities of utilizing poplar which, 
although the most abundant of Canadian 
hardwoods, has been largely neglected. 
It appears that this wood is now being 
used for soda pulp, flour and apple 
barrels and butter boxes, excelsior, 
kitchen matches, veneer, flooring, sashes 
and frames, and in a variety of other ways. 
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Fable of the Frog and the Snake 


Egerton Young, in his Stories from 
Indian Wigwams and Northern Camp- 


fires, says that an Indian Missionary, 


John Sunday, prevented two of his 
people from going to law to settle a 
dispute about the exact location of 
their boundary fence, by telling them 
this fable: 

“Once upon a time an Indian was 
walking on the shore of Rice Lake 
when he saw a big black snake out 
looking for his breakfast. He looked 
here and he looked there, under this 
log and in that dense bush, until at 
length near a marshy place he saw a 
great big bull-frog. At him he rushed, 
and at length managed to catch him 
by the hind legs and at once began to 
swallow him. The frog was a very 
large one and resisted with all his might. 
He struggled and pulled and jumped 
this way and that way, and tried to 
shake off the snake, but he could not 
succeed. But in his struggles he managed 
to make the snake’s body fly around like 
a whip-lash until the tail came so near 
that the frog was able to catch hold of 
it in his fore-feet. Holding on tightly 
to it, the frog at once began to swallow 
it, while the snake was hard at work 
swallowing him from the other end. 
And thus” he added gravely “they 
went on swallowing each other until 
there was nothing left of either of them.”’ 


Oxford Explorers 


A note in the Geographical Journal 
describes some of the work of the 
Oxford University Exploration Club. 
Founded in 1928, the Club has an 
unbroken record of expeditions, three 
to the Arctic and two in the tropics. 
The Club’s fourth annual report de- 
scribes the expedition of 1931 under 
Mr H. M. Clutterbuck to Hudson 
Strait, in which Akpatok Island was 
explored and mapped. Large numbers 
of polar bears were seen, and a few seals, 
but no walrus. Guillemots were 
numerous and ptarmigan helped to keep 
the party supplied with fresh food. 
Fish were scarce. The tragic incident 
of the expedition was the death of 
C. J. D’Aeth by drowning. This year 
expeditions are projected to Spitsbergen, 
Abyssinia and the New Hebrides. 
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Travel - Adventure - Recreation 
| ——— — = —— 
Rainy Lake minutes flying time — approximately 
1000 miles. By the quickest surface 


The completion by the International 
Joint Commission of its investigation in 
connection with the water-power possi- 
bilities of Rainy Lake and other lakes 
and rivers along the _ international 
boundary reminds one that Rainy Lake 
has a history that goes back nearly two 
and a half centuries. To those members 
whose Canadian geography has become 
rusty, it may be said that Rainy Lake 
lies on the boundary between Ontario 
and Minnesota, east of the Lake of the 
Woods. Jacques De Noyon seems to 
have been the original discoverer in 


1688. Another French explorer, La 
Noue, visited the lake in 1717; and 


fifteen years later the great discoverer 
La Vérendrye paddled through on his 
way to the Lake of the Woods. Travellers 
journeying from Port Arthur or Fort 
William to Winnipeg by the southern 
route of the Canadian National Railways, 
as the train stops at Fort Frances, at 
the outlet of Rainy Lake, are close to 
the site of Fort St Pierre, built by 
La Jemeraye, La Vérendrye’s nephew, 
in 1731. Fur-trading posts were main- 
tained here off and on from that year 
until Fort Frances of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company became merged in the present- 
day town of the same name. And at 
one time or another most of the famous 
pathfinders of the west found themselves 
on Rainy Lake — Alexander Mackenzie, 
David Thompson, Simon Fraser, Peter 
Pond, Alexander Henry, Sir John 
Franklin and many others. So, too, 
did General Wolseley in 1869, when he 
led his expedition to the Red River to 
put down the first Riel Rebellion. 


Aeroplanes in the Far North 


A newspaper paragraph from 
Edmonton illustrates the almost in- 
credible way in which air machines are 
annihilating distance in Northern 
Canada. In September Pilot John 
Bythell, of Canadian Airways, flew 
from Cameron Bay, on Great Bear 
Lake, to Edmonton in 7 hours 45 


transport, that is to say by railway 
from Edmonton to Waterways, and by 
steamers from there down the Athabaska 
to Lake Athabaska, down the Slave to 
Fitzgerald, over the long portage to 
Fort Smith, by way of the Slave, Great 
Slave Lake and the Mackenzie to Fort 
Norman, up Bear River and over Great 
Bear Lake, it would take about a 
fortnight to make the journey. And 
by what up to a comparatively short 
time ago were the only ways of reaching 
these remote parts of the Dominion, 
canoe in summer or dog-sled in winter, 
several months would be _ required. 
While the Editor was at Cameron Bay 
in September, Walter Gilbert, of 
Canadian Airways, flew over to the 
mouth of the Coppermine River, on the 
Arctic Coast, one morning, and came 
back with a cargo of furs for the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. When one stops to 
think how exceedingly remote the Arctic 
Coast was to the last generation, one 
begins to realize the tremendous differ- 
ence the aeroplane has made, and is 
making, in transportation. As a matter 
of fact so many things are to-day part 
of our daily life—things that would 
once have been scouted as impossible, 
or dealt with severely as black magic 
that we are in danger of losing our sense 
of proportion. 


Canada’s Arctic Patrol 


One of the Society’s Fellows, Major 
D. L. MeKeand, officer in charge of the 
Dominion Government Expedition to 
the Eastern Arctic, has returned to 
Ottawa, reporting a successful patrol. 
The expedition sailed from Montreal on 
July 8 and returned the end of September. 
The vessel on which the expedition 
sailed, the Nascopie, after calling at 
trading and other posts on the Labrador 
Coast and on both sides of Hudson 
Strait, continued into Hudson Bay and 
as far south as Charlton Island in 
James Bay, which lies opposite the new 
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Ontario port of Moosonee, terminus of the 
Temiscaming and Northern Ontario Rail- 
way. From there the Nascopie sailed up 
the west coast to Port Churchill, called at 
posts on Southampton Island and the 
south shore of Baffin Island, returned 
through the Strait, and sailed north to 
Police posts on Devon and Ellesmere 
Islands, then over to Greenland for the 
purpose of returning a number of 
Eskimo who had been employed by the 
Police in the search for Dr H. K. E. 
Krueger, back to Baffin Island, and then 
south to Newfoundland. 


Marking Canada’s Historic Sites 


Among the sites that the Historic 
Sites and Monuments Board of Canada 
has recently decided to mark are 
Methye Portage, between the Churchill 
and Athabaska Rivers, one of the most 
significant and beautiful of the great 
portages of the fur trade; the Dawson 
Route from Lake Superior to Red River, 
to be commemorated by a tablet at 
Ile des Chenes, south-west of Winnipeg; 
a memorial at Cornwall, Ont., in memory 
of the services of certain regiments of 
United Empire Loyalists in the defence 
of Quebec, 1775-83; Fort Chedabucto, 
at Guysboro, N.S., founded by Nicolas 
Denys, 1660-90; a tablet in Vancouver, 
B.C.,to commemorate the explorations 
of George Vancouver on the coast of 
what is now British Columbia; and one at 
Liverpool, N.S., to perpetuate the 
memory of the privateersmen of Nova 
Seotia who maintained and defended 
British trade with the West Indies and 
waged successful war with the enemies 
of their nation. 


Boston Pirates 


In a recent number of that excellent 
newspaper the Christian Science Monitor 
appeared the following stirring story: 
‘Half a hundred pirates—swashbuckling, 
tarry, pigtailed old-timers— swarmed 
over the sides of the Cunard liner 
Franconia, overpowered the crew and 
took possession of the steamer, according 
to reports from the Company’s Boston 
office. Before the wireless room was 
raided, halting radio messages told of 


the Franconia’s plight. ‘Pirates... 
swarming over the sides... cutlasses 
clinking against gnarled knees . . . dirks 


in teeth... captured the bridge... people 
walking the plank...SOS...SOS... lat. 
42°22'20” North, long. 71°3'34” West.’ 
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... There the message stopped, but 
the secret was out. Rescuers found 
that the lines of latitude and longitude 
marking the Franconia’s position coin- 
cided at the Cunard Pier in East 
Boston.” 

The ambitious pirates were members 
of a Harvard dramatists club. 


Tennyson and Canada 


In the Life of Tennyson by his son 
there is a letter from Lord Dufferin, 
then Governor General of Canada, to 
the poet, written in 1873 when Canada’s 
relations with the United States were 
not any too friendly, and when a certain 
school of English statesmen was urging 
the wisdom of inviting the Dominion 
to break away from the Empire. 
Tennyson had the previous year put 
into the epilogue to the Idyls of the 
King those indignant lines: 

“And that true North, whereof we 

lately heard 

A strain to shame us, ‘‘keep you to 

yourselves; 


So loyal is too costly! Friends—your 
love 

Is but a burthen; loose the bond 
and go.” 

Is this the bond of empire? here 
the faith 

That made us rulers? this indeed 
her voice 

And meaning, whom the roar of 
Hougoumont 


Left mightiest of all peoples under 
heaven ? 
... The loyal to their crown 
Are loyal to their own free 
who love 
Our ocean-empire with her boundless 
homes 
For ever broadening England, and 
her throne 
In our vast Orient, and one isle, 
one isle, 
That knows not her own greatness; 
if she knows 
And dreads it, we are fall’n’’. 
Lord Dufferin wrote under 
February 25th, 1873: 
“My Dear Tennyson, 
I cannot help writing a line to 
thank you on behalf of the generous and 
loyal people whose government I am 


sons, 


date of 


now administering, for the spirited 
denunciation with which you have 
branded those who are seeking to 
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dissolve the 
empire, and to 
alienate and 
disgust the in- 
habitants of this 
most powerful 
and prosperous 
colony. Since 
arriving here I 
have had ample 
opportunity — of 
becoming ac- 
quainted with 
the intimate 
convictions of 
the Canadians 
upon this sub- 
ject, and with 
scarcely an in- 
dividual excep- 
tion I find they 
cling with fanat- 
ical tenacity to 
their birthright 
as Englishmen, 
and to their 
hereditary = as- 
sociation in the 
past and future 
glories of the 
Mother Coun- 
trv. Though 
for two or three 
generations his 
family may have 
been established 
in this country, 
and he himself 
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has never cross- 





ed the Atlantic, 

a Canadian 

seldom fails to allude to England as 
‘“‘Home.”’ They take the liveliest interest 
in her welfare, and entertain the strong- 
est personal feeling of affection for their 
sovereign. 

Moreover, it must be remembered 
that these sentiments are perfectly 
unselfish and _ disinterested. Not a 
penny of British money is spent in this 
country, and some imagine their purely 
material interest might be benefitted by 
annexation to the States. On the other 
hand, the assertion that their connection 
with Great Britain weakens their self- 
confidence and dampens the ardor of 
Canadian nationality is a pure invention. 
Amongst no people have I ever met more 
contentment with their general condi- 
tion, a more legitimate pride in all those 


characteristics which constitute their 
nationality, or a firmer faith in the 
destinies in store for them. Your noble 
words have struck responsive fire from 
every heart; they have been published 
in every newspaper, and have been 
completely effective to heal the wounds 
occasioned by the senseless language 
of The Times. 

I hope you will forgive me for thus 
troubling you, but you have invariably 
shown me so much kindness and in- 
dulgence that I cannot resist my inclina- 
tion to let you know how deeply all 
in this “True North” feel indebted to 
you. 


Yours sincerely, 


Dufferin.” 
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Amongst the New Books 








Graphic Atlas of the World. By John 
Bartholomew. Edinburgh: John Bar- 
tholomew & Company. 1932. 7/6. 


This atlas strikes the happy medium 
between the large folios that contain 
a great deal of information but are 
white elephants in the ordinary private 
library, and the pocket-size atlases that 
achieve compactness by sacrificing a 
good deal of information. Maps that 
will be of particular interest to Canadians 
are those of the Dominion, the Maritime 
Provinces, Ontario and Quebec, Western 
Ontario and Manitoba, Western Canada, 
and Newfoundland. As the work is 
by Bartholomews, it is unnecessary to 
say that the maps are admirably 
executed and up to date. 


** * 


A Few of the Old Gates at Thornhill and 
some Nearby Farms. Carefully Drawn 


by Thoreau MacDonald. The Wood- 
chuck Press. 1933. 
With admirable skill and restraint 


Mr. MacDonald has preserved, in this 
booklet, some of the characteristic and 
fast-disappearing gates in and about 
the old village of Thornhill, near Toronto. 
“In old days the gates were a form of 
village art, the crowning ornament of 
a well-built fence. The ironwork came 
from the village blacksmith shop. To 
some these gates may seem simple and 
crude, but they represent well the 
honest workmanship and love of home 
in Old Ontario.”’ 


* * * 


By Jan 


Nelson & 


The Quest for Polar Treasure. 
Welzl. Toronto: Thomas 
Sons. 1933. $3. 


This is a sequel to “Thirty Years in 
the Golden North’, of which J. B. 
Priestley said ‘‘a very good specimen 
indeed of the travel and adventure 
book of the unlettered man, the human 
document... Old Jan Welzl is good 
company and a tonic.” Jan Welzl 


spent many years in the north country, 
and writes, or rather speaks, as one who 
knows, of the gold-hunters of Alaska, 
hunting in the forests of Northern 
Canada, trading in the Polar wilderness, 
and of the Eskimo and their life among 
the Arctic islands. There seems to be 
to-day rather an epidemic of journalistic 
interpretations of unsophisticated nar- 
ratives of the far north. One remembers 
two recent books, for which Lowell 
Thomas and Tom MaclInnes were largely 
responsible. Similarly Jan Welz! tells his 
story through two Czech newspaper-men, 
Bedrieh Golombek and Edvard Valenta. 
The book is translated by M. &. R. 
Weatherall. 


* * * 


The Trail that is Always New. By 
Willoughby P. Lowe. London: Gurney 


& Jackson. 1932. 16 
Thrills of a WNaturalist’'s Quest. By 

Raymond Ditmars. Toronto: The Mac- 

millan Company. 1933. 

Dark Trails. By George K. Cherrie. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
1930. 

These three books illustrate’ the 
fascination that lies in the narratives 
of naturalists who wander about the 
earth with their eyes and ears open, 


and know how to tell others what they 
have seen and heard. Mr Lowe, whose 
specia'ty was birds, gives the reader 
delightful glimpses of the Philippines, 
Kenya and Uganda, the upper Nile, 
Sierra Leone, the Ivory Coast, Siam 
and Madagascar. Dr Ditmars, whose 
particular interest is snakes, describes 
many adventures with the cobra, python, 
fer-de-lance and bushmaster, and has 
much to say about the manners and 
customs of both these and other wild 
animals. Mr Cherrie, who has spent 
torty years travelling to remote parts 
of the world as a naturalist and explorer, 
fells us of some of his experiences, and 
particularly of his famous journey with 
Theodore Roosevelt down the River of 
Doubt. 
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Opportunities IN Books 


For Members Of The Canadian Geographical Society 


Through exclusive special arrangements, the publishers of the Journal are able to offer 
members this opportunity to acquire worth-while additions to their libraries at most 
favourable prices. 


RUDYARD KIPLING strcsissredests 


Containing all the novels, short stories, poems, fairy tales, travels and letters the 
output of one of the most distinguished writers of our time. The Mandalay set is 
printed from the large type plates of the De Luxe edition and includes the complete 
contents at one tenth of the price and at half the cost or less of assembling a 
collection of the same books in ordinary store editions. Bound in keeping with 
best book collectors traditions in rich maroon library linen with mounted titles, 
gold tops and rough fore edges 





The Mandalay Edition of the one ees of Retyent ng $95. 00 “= —_ e 


in thirteen Volumes 





CANADIAN TRAVEL BOOKS 


A few copies have become available of 


Jungling in Jasper and The Discovery of Canada 


By LAWRENCE J. BURPEE 


These are offered to members at the following special prices: 


Jungling in Jasper (cloth) $2.00 (paper) $1.00 
Discovery of Canada (cloth) .......$1.00 (paper) .50 


Above prices include postage 
oe 


Send orders and remittances to: 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL 


FIFTH FLOOR --- SUN LIFE BUILDING “-- MONTREAL, QUE. 
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Great Travel Stories of All Nations. 
Edited by Elizabeth D’Oyley. London: 
George G. Harrap & Co. 1932. 8/6. 


In this ‘omnibus’ book 
conducts us from Ancient Egypt to 
Modern America, from Cosmas of 
Alexandria, Herodotus and Xenophon 
to Sir Douglas Mawson, Sir Francis 
Younghusband and Vilhjalmur Stefans- 
son. We hear of how Don Juan of 
Persia travelled to Muscovy, how the 
Master-organist of Queen Elizabeth 
visited the Grand Turk, of Mungo Park’s 
Rare Adventures, of David Livingstone’s 
journey across the Kalahari Desert, of 
Charles Doughty’s famous desert journey, 
of Theodore Roosevelt’s River of Doubt, 
of Marquette’s Rediscovery of the 
Mississippi, of Filippo de _ Filippi’s 
expedition to the Mountains of the 
Moon. It is an admirable and very 
comprehensive selection from the best 
of the world’s travel literature. 


the editor 


* * * 


By Frederick 
J. M. Dent & 


A Search for America. 
Philip Grove. Toronto: 
Son. $1.25. 


Mr Grove’s book, which may perhaps 
be classed either as fiction, autobiography 
or travel, was first published as long ago 
as 1926, by an Ottawa publishing house 
which has since fallen by the wayside. 
As it has now been taken over by Dent 
and Son, and there has not hitherto 
been an opportunity of reviewing the 
book, the editor is glad to have the 
privilege of commending it to all 
discriminating readers. 


* * * 


Canadian Railway Development. By 
Norman Thompson and J. H. Edgar. 
Toronto: 
Canada. 


1933. $4. 


A comprehensive history of railway 
development in Canada from the original 
Champlain and St. Lawrence, opened in 


1836, to the Hudson Bay Railway, 
completed in 1929, and the extension of 
the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario 
Railway to James Bay in 1932. The 
authors tell in sufficient detail the stories 
of the Grand Trunk and the Intercolonial, 
the building of the Canadian Pacific 
and its vital place in the development 
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of Western Canada, the mushroom-like 
growth of the Canadian Northern, the 
financial and other troubles that led 
eventually to the combination of that 
railway and the Grand Trunk lines in 
one great national system. Obviously 
such an ambitious survey could not 
have been carried throug! without 
occasional errors of fact or judgment, 
but on the whole the authors have 
produced a very useful work. 


* * * 


Charles 
a a 


Western Wild 
Francis Saunders. 
Gundy. 1933. $3. 
An admirable account, by a well-known 

naturalist, of the wild flowers of the 

Pacific slope, with the legends and tales 

that have grown about them. Mr. 

Saunders talks about the Camassia and 

how it led to a war, of the Joshua Tree 

and how a newspaper was printed from 
it, of how the Indians made a vegetable 
of the Lord’s Candle, of Amole which 
is both soap and hair-brush and some- 
thing more, of Nuttall and his Dogwood, 
of the Tree of Music and how Wek-Wek 
planted the world with it, of how 

Dona Matilde made a tea of the Wild 

Peony, and many other things worth 

knowing and pleasant to read about. 


Flowers. By 


Toronto: 


* * * 

The Sunken 
By Lewis 

1932. 


The Problem of Lemuria. 
Continent of the Pacific. 
Spence. London: Rider & Co. 
10/6. 

Lemuria bears much the same relation 
to the South Pacific that Atlantis does 
to the South Atlantic, and Mr. Spence 
does here for the mysterious and 
problematic lost continent of the former 
what he had already done for the equally 
mysterious and problematical lost conti- 
nent of the latter. He hes marshalled 
with skill and a good deal of plausibility 
the evidence as to the existence at one 
time of a large area of inhabited land in 
the Pacific, of which existing islands are 
all that remain, islands that were once 
presumably mountain-tops. Inevitably 
he brings forward the strange monuments 
of Easter Island, and the equally un- 
explained ruins of Ponape in the Caroline 
Islands. Whether or not one accepts 
Mr. Spence’s conclusions, his book makes 
very interesting reading. 





